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carded, still remained as a duty to be done; volun-
tary institutions were organised by individuals,
which attempted to occupy the ground abandoned
by the State.  The names of Dr Bray and Bishop
Berkeley are specially noticeable in this connection,
and at a later era there was an immense develop-
ment of philanthropic feeling in regard to the slave
trade, and to slavery; as well as a new sense of our
responsibilities for the Indian Empire; this was
partly religious in character and partly due to the
feeling which was roused by Burke's impeachment
of Warren Hastings.  Since that time, the duty of
the British Empire to the native races, and to the
colonists, has been much more definitely felt; and
there has been the conscious aim to provide an aegis
in British rule, under which self-government might
be developed in colonies, or districts, or munici-
palities. Self-denying examples have had an extra-
ordinary force in increasing the scope of public
activity at home; and there has been a similar
effort to consider the duty of a civilised race to-
wards non-civilised and half-civilised peoples, on
the part of individuals abroad; this has been em-
bodied in the tradition of the Indian Civil Service
and overseas administration.   The more the scope
and the success of this general will for the Common
Weal is kept in view, the more the exercise of the
power and influence of the realm at home and
abroad is likely to improve.  The effort to exploit
the overseas dominions economically, in the in-